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The Mythology and Religion of Primitive Peoples. 


‘¢ Our earth, as Herder says,* ‘‘owes the seeds of all higher culture to re- 
ligious tradition, whether literary or oral.” At a certain stage in the life of 
every people we find ideas and fancies presented in the historical form, 
which represent their religious belief, and generally their oldest traditions ; 
The oldest theology of all nations is in the form of myths; hence the great 


importance of mythological study in order to reach the fundamental ideas 
belonging to the moral and religious nature of man, as they have been em- 
bodied by the imaginative faculty of the most favored races. 

In its first stage mythology is as harmless as it is inevitable. Our primi- 
tive ancestors knew nothing about laws of nature, nothing about physical 
forces, nothing about the relation of cause and effect, nothing about the 
necessary regularity of thing. But there was an unlimited capacity for be- 
lieving and fancying, because fancy and belief had not been checked and 
headed off in various directions by established rules of experience. ‘‘ The 
same mighty power of imagination which now restrained and guided by 
scientific principles, leads us to discoveries and inventions, must then have 
widely run riot in mythologic fictions whereby to explain the phenomena of 
nature.” + 


It is difficult to comprehend the attitude of primitive humanity in its per- 
sonifying stage or thought, a system of thought, not reasoned or abstract, as 
one’s is now, but felt and imagined, as was natural in the case of those hu- 
man beings who had developed no reasoning faculties, but were all made up 
of senses in the highest physical perfection, and of the most vigorous imag- 
inations. In their total ignorance of causes they wondered at everything; 
and their poetry was all divine because they ascribed to gods the object of 


*Tdeen zur Geschichte der Menschheit. 9g Buch. p. 130. 
**iske. Myth and Myth Makers. p. 18. 
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their wonder, and thought that beings like themselves, but greater, could 
alone have caused them. Thus they were like children whom we notice 
taking into their hands inanimate things, and playing and talking with them 
as though they were living persons.* 

The myths and customs and beliefs which, in an advanced stage of culture, 
seem meaningless, did not seem so to the lower culture which gave birth to 
them. In primitive times there was no check laid upon fancy, and every- 
thing existed as sensation. In this infancy the nation told itself stories and 
believed them. Belief of all kinds is born of the imagination, and Aderglaube 
is, as Géethe says, the poetry of life. The invisible in nature and in man 
touches us with the same feelings that it stirred in Akkadians, Chaldeans, 
Egyptians and Persians. ‘‘ Even though the Spirit’s voice spake once in 
a language of the intellect which has now become obsolete, its utterances 
are not therefore obsolete.” 


Immanuel Kant said that two things filled him with wonder and awe— 
the starry heaven above him and the sense of moral responsibility within 
him. Now for primitive man we can assume an analagous dualism, cor- 
responding of course to the undeveloped condition of his intellect. The 
world of dreams and of consciousness gave him the conception of spirits and 
the impulse to worship them. We may believe with Kant+ and Schillert | 
that a myth does not represent a debasement or sinking down from the orig- 
inal perfection—not a victory of sensuality over reason; but on the contrary, | 
it manifests the advancement of man from a state of comparative rudeness 
to freedom and civilization. 

Religion rests upon ethics and emotion. In its primitive stages the ethical 
phase is entirely occupied by a sense of duty to demoniac powers—a slavish 
sense of duty as to a master who must be obeyed in fear and trembling; and 
the emotion is wholly a sense of wonder at inexplicable facts and processes, 
mainly of the physical universe, which spurs the fancy to express the super- 
human in terms of the human, and in a shape we call a myth. The history 
of cult and ceremonial religion traces the development of an ethical sense, 
from physical offering and sacrifice through symbolical rites up to the notion 
of duty to one’s fellows as an outcome of duty to one’s God. The history 
of all religious emotion, on the other hand, is for all early stages a part of 
the history of poetry, and must chronicle the attempts of the human mind to 
set in order and realize the sense of wonder at the supernatural. The real- 
ization of this sense of wonder is expressed in the myth, and a series of 
myths may foster a primitive creed. From both these great religious factors, 
the ceremony and the myth, constantly there slips out and escapes the living 
faith which gives them being.§ 


i 
| 
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*Vico. ‘‘Della Metafisica Poetica.” See Grote’s Greece, vol. 1. p. 474. 
+Muthmasslicher Anfang des Menschengeschlects. Berlina Monatschrift. St. 1. 
tEtwas aber die erste Menschengeselischaft. Sammliche Werke. Band 16. 
#Gummere, Germanic Origins. p. 338. 
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In one sense every religion was a true religion, being the only religion 
which was possible at the time, which was compatible with the language, 
the thoughts and the sentiments of each generation, which was appropriate 
to the age of the world. The idea of the soul which is held by uncultured 
races, and is the foundation of their religion, is not difficult for us to under- 
stand, if we can fancy ourselves in their place, ignorant of the very rudi- 
ments of science, and trying to get at the meaning of life by what the senses 
seem to tell. The great question which forces itself on their minds is one 
that we with all our knowledge, cannot half answer, what the life is which is 
sometimes in us, but not always.* We ought, therefore to put the most 
charitable interpretation on the apparent absurdities, the follies, and the 
errors of ancient religions. As soon as we know anything of the thoughts 
and feelings of man, we find him in possession of a religion. A religion of 
faith or worship, or morality, or ecstatic vision; a religion of fear or hope, 
or surmise, or reverence of the gods. Says Miiller: ‘*The intention of 
'religion, wherever we meet it, is always holy. However imperfect, however 
childish a religion may be, it always places a human soul in the presence of 
God; and however imperfect and however childish the conception of God 
may be it always represents the highest ideal of perfection which the human 
soul, for the time being could reach and grasp.” Among cultured old-world 
“nations, already in the earliest historical ages theology had joined with 
ethics, and religion as a moral power was holding sway over society. 

In order to appreciate the religion of primitive peoples we must get at its 
heart, and feel its life-currents. We must place ourselves in sympathy with 
the people, listen to their hymns and prayers, and witness their rites and 
ceremonies. We must endeavor to know their religious ideals. When 
Thales declared that all things were full of the gods, and when Buddha denied 
that there were any devas or gods at all, both were stating their religious 
convictions. 

The external aspect of a religion as presented to strangers is not often one 
to be trusted. In the earliest and purest days of Christianity, if we were to 
believe the most enlightened of the heathen writers, the Christian religion 
consisted in the worship of a brute animal. 

Comparative mythology shows us that the primitive creeds of the earliest 
peoples, the Aryan, Egyptian, Vedic, Persian, Chaldaic, Greek, Roman, 
Teutonic, Celtic—may be based upon one or more of the following forms: 

I, Fetich worshipping—when men’s thoughts were concentrated purely 
upon concrete substances. 

II. Ancestor worship—or the worship of the dead. 

III. Nature worship—when the objects of belief were still external and 


sensible, but were also to a certain degree generalized, and most often 
tangible. 





“Tylor. Anthropology. p. 342. 
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IV. The anthropomorphic or ethical stage, when the divinity was con- 
ceived as a being like mankind, and the critical qualities of that being had 
to be taken fully into account. 

‘* It cannot be denied,” says Meiners,* fetichism is not only the oldest but 
also the most universal worship of the gods.” De Brossest+ says that all 
nations had to begin with fetichism, to be followed afterwards by polytheism 
and monotheism. The Jews, however, were never fetich worshippers. 
Comptet places it as the first stage in the logical evolution of religion. Dr. 
Happel§ and Professor Pflerderer|| take the ground that fetichism neither has 
or must have been the beginning of all religion, and this idea is that of 
Professor Miiller.44 The fetich is not itself considered as a deity by the 

} worshipper, or even a symbol of a deity: it is simply supposed to be a 
vehicle through which a supernatural power makes itself felt in the world ; 
and, as no logical connection is demanded between the power and the vehi- 
cle through which it acts, any object whatever, natural or artificial, animate 
or inanimate, may become a fetich. De Brosses** brings it in connection 
with the religion of the ancient Egyptians.tt 

Ancestor worship, even though it may not be the first origin of all re- 
ligion, is a part of human nature itself, commands respect, even when it 
presents itself under very curious forms, and will continue under some 
refined form as long as human nature keeps whole and sound. The wor- 
ship of ancestors sprang out of the universal faith of primitive peoples in the 
persistence of human responsibility after death. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer claims that the rudimentary form of all religion 
is the propitiation of dead ancestors. Holztmann{t{ says that the material 
part of the old heathen religion Was worship and service of ancestors. 
*¢ Perhaps,” he says, ‘*‘ it was harder for the church to suppress this sort of 
worship than the worship of the gods.” This form of worship seems to 
have been almost universal among mankind in a certain stage of develop- 
ment. Traces of it can yet be found in all parts of the earth. Ancestor 
worship, or the desire to offer propitiatory offerings to the names of the 
dead, is seen in the *‘ /nferie” and ‘‘Parentalia” of Rome, and in the 
‘* Enagismata” of the Greeks. The religious ideas of the Hebrew people 
present traces of ancestor worship. The indication is strong that the special 
god of the Hebrew patriarch, the family god of Abraham, with whom he 


“Allgemeine Kritische Geschichte der Religionem. 

+Du Cu’te des Dieux Fétiches, on Parallele de Vancienne Religion del Egypte avec la Reli- 
gion actuelle de Nigritie. 

tPhilosophie Positive. 

SDie Anlage des Menschen sur Religion. 

| Religionsphilosophie. 

“| Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion. 

** Du Culte des Dieux Fétiches. 

#tOn this point see Fritz Schultze. Der Fetischismus. Leipzig, 1771. 

ttDuetsche Mythologie. p. 202. 
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conversed and held personal relations, represented an ancestral divinity. 
When we turn to Indo-European nations, we find the Hindu worshipping 
the ‘‘Pitris,” and the Iranians believing in a kind of disembodied spirit of 
the dead, called ‘* Fravashi,” while turning to China, we note there that the 
oldest institution of the oldest civilization now extant is the celebration of 
rites in honor of defunct ancestors. 

In Egypt the sovereign was the high-priest of his people, to whom he 
likewise bore a paternal relation. There seems little reason to doubt that 
this empire was the outgrowth of a pastoral condition of society, that the 
emperor was the development of the original patriarch, and that his godlike 
dignity and absolute power arose from his being at the head of the ancestor 
worship of the people, and hereditary representative of the primal ancestor. 
This belief had been superseded by a more advanced state of thought so 
long ago as the founding of the pyramids: for the oldest form of prayer 
extant, dating from 3766 B. C. to 3366 B. C., shows us that the Egyptians, 
in their most ancient propitiation of ancestors, always made it through 
prayer, not to the ancestor, but to Anubis, Osiris, or some other god ; while 
the deceased is described in the funeral inscription as ‘ fiitnful to the great 
god.” 

Everywhere mythology appears as the result of the earliest effort of the 
human mind to explain the mysteries of the universe. The sky, the sun, 
and the planets, the winds and the clouds, the summer and the winter, the 
dawn and the darkness, and those varied elemental phenomena which are of 
supernatural significance to the simple fancies of all uncultured peoples. 
The religion of Akkad was largely that of nature worship. Every object 
and force of nature was supposed to have its 2/ or spirit, who could be con- 
trolled by the magical exorcisms of the sorcerer-priest. When the Semites 
had entered the land nature worship had developed into polytheism; the 
sorcerer had become the priest. Along with the change had gone an ever- 
increasing tendency to solar worship. At a very remote period in the 
civilization of Egypt and Babylon, Mexico and Peru, the sun had gained 
snpremacy as the first and greatest of the gods, the prime spirit of the uni- 
verse. With the Hindus the sun was symbolized by the golden-haired Indra, 
the god of light, whose arrows were each hundred pointed and thousand 
feathered. Of the influence of the solar myth in Egyptian religion we shall 
refer to later. 


Says Max Miiller,* ‘*Religion is a mental faculty which, independent of, 
nay, in spite of sense and reason, enables man to apprehend the infinite 
under different names and under varying disguises. Without that faculty, 
no religion, not even the lowest worship of idols and fetiches, would be 
possible; and if we will but listen attentively, we can hear in all religions a 
groaning of the spirit, a struggle to conceive the inconceivable, to utter the 


*Introduction to the Science of Religion. p. 17. 
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unutterable, a longing after the Infinite, a love of God.” The monotheistic 
intuition is inseperable from the conception of religion, and we find traces 
of it in all places and throughout all times, and this monotheistic intuition 
is always accompanied by faith in the persistence of the human personality 
after death. Such a word as God, in our sense of the word, did not and 
could not exist at that early time in the history of thoughts and speech. The 
belief that the lawgivers enjoyed some closer intimacy with the Deity than 
ordinary mortals, pervades the ancient traditions of many nations. Accord- 
ing to a well known passage in Diodorus Siculus,* ‘‘the Egyptians believed 
their laws to have been communicated to Mnevis by Hermes; the Cretans 
held that Minos received his laws from Zeus; the Lacedamonians that 
Lykurgus received his laws from Apollon. According to the Aryans, their 
lawgiver, Zathrouster, had received his laws from the Good Spirit; accord- 
ing to the Geta, Zamolxis received his laws from the goddess Hestia; and, 
according to the Jews, Moses received his laws from the god Iao.” 

The inscriptions of old Akkad and Babylon clearly express the ideas of 
the early people of creation, and of Providence; how man came into being, 
how God was the directive Force in the ordering of the world, how He was 
worshipped in the first ages, and how He communicated His will to man. 
Sometimes their ideas are crude and mythical, but they evidently had a 
perception of the truth. In the higher and more gifted minds of ancient 
Akkad we find a pure monotheism. In some of their penitential hymns we 
find much that will favorably compare with the Hebrew psalms. For 
instance: ‘*O my God, my transgression is great, my sins are many 
I lay on the ground, and none seized me by the hand; I wept, and my 
palms none took. I cried aloud; there was none that would have me. Iam 
in darkness and trouble; I lifted not myself up. To my distress I referred, 
my prayer I addressed.” 

Modern research has discovered the temple in which Abraham wor- 
shipped, the name of the god he adored, and the Psalm of adoration which 
for forty years he chanted. The temple was that of Sin, the male moongod 
of Ur. We also find on the bricks of the lower stage of the great temple 
the inscribed name of King Urukh or Libagas who built it. He also built 
the wall of Ur. This hymn to the patron deity was written in Akkadian and 
Assyrian, on a tablet now in the British museum.f 

‘*Lord ! prince of gods of heaven and earth, whose mandate is exalted ! 
Father! god enlightening earth! Lord! good god, of gods the prince ! 
Father! god enlightening earth! Lord! great god, of gods the prince ! 
Father! god enlightening earth! Lord god of the month, of gods the prince! 
Father! god enlightening earth! Lord of Ur, of gods the prince! 

Father mine, of life the giver, cherishing, beholding dil ! 

Lord, who power benign extendeth over all the heaven and earth ! 

Seasons, rains, from heaven forthdrawing, watching life and yielding showers! 
Father, long-suffering in waiting, whose hand upholds the life of mankind. 
Thou thy will in heaven revealed ; thee celestial spirits praise !” 


*L. I. c. 94. +The whole of this hymn is given in Tomkin's *‘ Times of Abraham.” 
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The Rev. George Owen, of Pekin, gives in the ‘* Chronicle of the London 
Missionary Society,” a graphic account of the deterioration of the religion of 
the Chinese. ‘* The old classics of China, going back to the time of Abra- 
ham, shows a wonderful knowledge of God. There are passages in those 
classics about God worthy to stand side by side with kindred passages in the 
Old Testament. The fathers and founders of the Chinese race appear to 
have been monotheists. They believed in an omnipotent, omniscient, and 
omnipresent God, the moral governor of the world and the impartial judge 
of man.” . 

Lao-tse (cap. 25) the founder of the second religion in China, says: 

‘*There is an Infinite Being, which existed before heaven and earth. 
How calm it is! how free! 
It lives alone, it changes not. 
It moves everywhere, but it never suffers. 


We may look on it as the Mother of the Universe. 
I, I know not its name.” 


In Greece as in India, the worshippers often rose into a region immeasur- 
ably higher than that of their mythology. To both the name for the bright 
heaven had become a name for the One only God. 

Max Miiller has shown* by philological proof that there was a primitive 
Aryan religion, a primitive Semitic religion, and a primitive Turanian 
religion before each of these primeval races was broken up and became 
separate in language, worship and national sentiment. He finds that the 
highest god had received the same name in the ancient mythology of India, 
Greece, Italy and Germany, and had retained that name whether worshipped 
on the Himalayan mountains, or among the oaks of Dodona, on the Capitol, 
or in the forests of Germany. He shows that his name was Dyaus in Sans- 
crit, Zeus in Greek, Jovis in Latin, Ziv in German. ‘* They bring before 
us,” says Miiller, ‘* with all the vividness of an event which we witnessed 
ourselves but yesterday, the ancestors of the whole Aryan race, thousands of 
years it may be before Homer and the Veda, worshipping an unseen Being, 
under the seffsame name, the best, the most exalted name they could find in 
their vocabulary, under the name of Light and Sky. And let us not turn 
away, and say that this was after all but nature-worship and idolatry. No, 


it was not meant for that, though it may have been degraded into that in 
later times. Dyaus did not mean the blue sky, nor was it simply the sky 
personified—it was meant for something else. We have in the Veda the 
invocation Dyaus pitar, the Greek Zeu pater, the Latin Jupiter; and that 
means in all these languages what it meant before these three languages 
were torn asunder—it means Heaven Father !” Cuas. H. S. Davis. 





The University of Pennsylvania has about eight thousand clay tablets, the 
result of the Babylonian expedition of the university. In a volume just 


*Lectures on the Science of Religion. Third Lecture. 
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issued inscriptions are given of Babylonian kings, beginning with Sasgon of 
Akkad and his son, Naram-Sin, who flourished as far back as 3800 B. C., 
and founded the first Semitic empire of which we know. To these rulers 
of the remote past, the American explorers have added a third, Urumus or 
Alusarsid, who claims to have conquered Elam. They have also brought 
to light the name of Sargon’s father, Itti-Bel. The discoveries of the Phila- 
delphia expedition are especially fruitful in regard to the Kassite dynasty 
which ruled over Babylonia for five hundred and seventy-six years and nine 
months. New royal names have been added to the list of those we already 
possessed, and the reading of several of them has been corrected. 





The 125th Chapter of the Book of the Dead. 


The third part of the Book of the Dead opens with the famous chapter 
(CXXV) entitled ‘*Going into the Hall of the Two Truths, and separating 
a Person from his Sins when he has been made to see the Faces of the 
Gods.” Renouf calls it ‘* Book of entering into the Hall of the Two-fold 
Maat.* The person parts from his sins that he may see the divine face.” 
This chapter has been a favorite one with Egyptologists, or at least the 
Negative Confession, which is the most important part of it, and it has often 
been translated. It is one of the most frequently repeated chapters on the 
coffins and other monuments of the XIXth Dynasty. (B. C. 1400.) It 
contains the address to Osiris and the forty-two assessors, each of whom 
presides over and avenges some particular sin or fault. The general princi- 
ples of the Egyptian decalogue are expounded in the opening chapter, then 
the whole of the forty-two sins are negatively affirmed not to have been done, 
before each assessor. The deceased must give proof that he is worthy of 
the life to come, that his spiritual knowledge is sufficient, and that his life 
on earth has been pure. After his confession he pronounces the formula of 
the final judgment: ‘**I gave bread to the hungry one, drink to the thirsty 
one,” etc. He is then placed in one scale of a balance; in the other scale 
is placed the eyeless and handless image of Justice. This is the supreme 
moment of the soul’s existence. In the Turin papyrus the scene is painted 
with minuteness of detail suited to its importance: the guardian angel 
watches the scale which holds the soul: Horus watches the weight: Anu- 
bis, guardian of the dead, watches the image of Justice: while Thoth, stile 
in hand, records the result on a tablet. The soul is then conducted by 
Thoth bearing the tablet into an inner chamber, where Osiris is seated. 
Osiris pronounces judgment: and according as the soul which has been 


* Maat is here and elsewhere put in the dual. The reason of this is most clear. The word 
used to be translated “the two Truths,”’ according to M. de Rougé, “la double justice.” Dr. 
Ludwig Stern argues that from the analogy of other Eastern expressions, that the dual form here 
signifies, “ Right and Wrong.” Renouf adheres to M. Grébaut’s view, that the realm of Maat, 
being traveled by the sun, is thereby divided, like heaven and earth, into two parts. Xenow/. 
LNibbert’s Lectures. Note p. 203. 
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weighed in the balance is found true or found wanting, it passes to the 
realms of bliss or to the region of purifying fires. 

The rubric that follows this chapter states that it was to be repeated on 
earth with great solemnity. The worshipper must be ‘clad in pure linen, 
and shod with white sandals, and anointed with fragrant oil,” because he is 
received into the service of Osiris and is to be dressed in pure fine linen 
forever. 

This chapter certainly contains the oldest known code of private or public 
morality. That which strikes one most in this chapter is the profound in- 
sight that every work shall be brought into judgment, and every secret thing 
whether it be good or evil. It is the voice of conscience which accuses or 
excuses in that solemn hour, for no accuser appears in the Hall: the man’s 
whole life is seen by himself in its true light, all is ‘‘laid bare before Him 
with whom he has to do”; perfect justice is meted out to every man, and 
yet at the last moment ‘* mercy seasons justice,” for the judge is Osiris the 
god-man.* ‘*Not one of the Christian virtues,” writes M. Chabasf ‘‘is 
forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, gentleness, self-command in 
word and action, chastity, the protection of the weak, benevolence toward 
the needy, deference to superiors, respect for property in its minutest de- 
tails,” etc. 

Constantly did the Egyptian Jook forward to the day of final judgment. 
It was the most important day of his existence; he called it with significant 
brevity, ‘* the day ’—dies 7//a—the day in which he hoped to be ‘‘ justified,” 
or, as he expressed it, ‘*found true in the balance.’”’ It was the supreme 
moment of escape from the death and darkness of this world into the life 
and light of the other world: then, not till then, should he ‘‘ behold the face 
of God.” Therefore death had for him no terror; it was a law, not a pun- 


ishment ; it was a release from the company of the fellow-spirits imprisoned 
in the body. 


Sometimes a perfect representation of a mummy was seated at the 
Egyptian banquets; sometimes it was carried around to each guest in turn: 
‘Gaze here, drink and be merry, for when you die such shall you become.” } 
The object of this custom was to teach men ‘‘to love one another, and to 
avoid those evils which tend to make them consider life too long, when in 
reality it is too short.” 

In a festal dirge King Antuf (XIth Dynasty, B. C. 3500) sang: ‘* The 
gods who were aforetime rest in their tombs; the mummies of the saints are 
enwrapped in their tombs. They who build houses, and they who have no 
houses, behold, what becomes of them No man returns thence. Who 
tells of their sayings? Who tells of their doings? Who encourages our 


*Rev. John Newenham Howes, in Mineteenth Century, No. 22, 1878. 

tL’Egyptologie. Les maximes du scribe Ani d’apres le papyrus hieratique No, IV, de muste 
Boulag. Paris, 1876. 

{Herodotos. II, 78. 
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hearts? Ye go to the place whence none return......Feast in tranquility, 
seeing that there is no one who carries away his goods with him. Yea, be- 
hold, none who goes thither comes back again.”’* 

There is a sadness, a profound melancholy, in the ‘‘ death in life” of the 
ancient Egyptians, which perhaps justifies the curious remark of Apuleius: 
‘* The gods of Egypt rejoice in lamentations, the gods of Greece in dances.”’t 

Chapter CXXVth is too long to quote here. It opens as follows: 

1 ‘* Hail thou, sublime god, Lord of Truth: I come to thee, my Master, 
thou who hast let me be led here to see thy glory. I know thee, I know 
thy name and know the names of the forty-two gods who are united with 
thee in the Judgment Hall and whose being consists in the punishment of 
sinners with whose blood they are nourished on that day of the settlement of 
the actions before the beneficent God.” 

2 ‘*Look at me. I have come to thee that I may meet you with truth 
and free myself from sins.” { 

Then follow the Negative Confessions,§ and then another appeal to Osiris 
and his assessors is made in these words :— 

‘** Greeting to you, gods, who are in the Hall of Truth and Justice, who 
do not entertain a lie in your breast, but who live on truth at On (Heliopo- 
lis) and nourish your heart by means of it, in the presence of the Lord God 
who dwells in the disc of the sun. Deliver me from Typhon who feeds on 
entrails; O magistrates, in this day of the great judgment, permit the dead 
to come to you—him who has not sinned, who has neither lied nor done 
evil, who has committed no crime—but has lived on truth and supported 
himself with justice; who has spread joy around, and men speak of it, and 
the gods rejoice in it; who has given bread to the hungry, water to the 
thirsty, and clothing to the naked; who has offered sacrifices to the gods, 
and brought funereal meals to the dead. Deliver him from himself, protect 
him from against himself, do not speak against him before the lord of the 
dead, for his mouth is pure, and both his hands are pure.” 


Akkadian Penitential Psalm. 


This psalm was written some 3,000 years ago in the northern Akkadian 
dialect. We see it in the distinct traces of contact on the part of the Akka- 
dians with Semitic thought. The Semites established themselves in the 
northern part of the country long before they settled in the south. The 
kingdom of Sargon rose and waned at Akkad more than a thousand years 
before Sumerian dynasties ceased to rule in the southern cities. A strong 
resemblance is noticeable in the Akkadian penitential psalms to the Psalms 


*Records of the Past. IV, 118. 
+Howes. Nineteenth Century. No. 22, 1878. 


{We have followed here the translation of Dr. Heinrich Brugsch. Steininschrift und Bilel- 
wort. 1890, p. 253. 


§These are printed in BiBLiA, Sept. 1892. 
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of the Old Testament. Further reference is made to these psalms in the 

article in this number on the ‘‘Mythology and Religion of Primitive 

Peoples.” 

I sought for help and none took my hand 

I wept, and none stood by my side ; 

I cried aloud and there was none that heard me. 

I am in trouble and hiding; I dare not look up. 

To my god, the merciful one, I turn myself, I utter my prayer ; 

The feet of my goddess I kiss and water with tears. 

To the god whom I know and whom I know not, I utter my prayer. 

O lord, look upon me; receive my prayer! 

O goddess, look upon me; accept my prayer! 

O god whom I know and whom I know not, accept my prayer! 

O goddess whom I know and whom I know not, accept my prayer! 

How long, O god, shall I suffer? 

How long, O goddess, shall thy face be turned from me? 

How long, O god whom I know and I know not, shall the fierceness of thy heart continue? 

How long, O goddess whom I know and I know not, shall thy heart in its hostility be not 
appeased ? 

Mankind is made to wonder and there is none that knoweth. 

Mankind, as many as pronounce a name, what do they know ? 

Whether he shall have good or ill, there is none that knoweth. 

O lord, destroy not thy servant! 


When cast into the water of the ocean take his hand. 

The sins I have sinned turn to a blessing. 

The transgressions I have committed may the wind carry away. 

Strip off my manifold wickednesses as a garment. 

O my god, seven times seven are my transgressions ; forgive my sins! 

O my goddess, seven times seven are my transgressions; forgive my sins! ‘ 

O god, whom I know and whom I know not, seven times seven are my transgressions ; forgive 
my sins ! 

O goddess, whom I know and whom I know not, seven times seven are my transgressions ; 
forgive my sins! 

Forgive my sins; may thy ban be removed. 

May thy heart be appeased as the heart of a mother who has borne children. 

As a mother who has borne children, as a father who has begotten them, may it be appeased ! 


Egyptian Relics in the British Museum. 


The most ancient Egyptian relics in the British museum are to be found 
in the entrance of the northern vestibule, a passage beyond the great Egyp- 
tian hall, facing the northwestern staircase, and in the northern end of the 
great gallery. They consist of two casing stones of the Great Pyramid, the 
statue of a proprietor of that remote age, and some slabs and doors of tombs 
of the same period, whose inscriptions and pictures refer to the funeral rites 
and illustrate the ritual teaching. In the upper Egyptian gallery, in a wall- 
case, is the lid of the mummy-case of the king who built the Third pyramid, 
and who is said to have been so zealous a student and guardian of the sacred 
books, that he sent all over Egypt to search for one of them that even at 
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that early time had been lost. He was also a great lover of the marsh coun- 
try where Abraham afterward sojourned, and where the land of Goshen lay. 

The relics which will best help us to understand Egyptian art and man- 
ners at the period when Abraham visited Egypt, are to be found partly in 
the north vestibule and partly in the northern end of the great Egyptian 
gallery. Among them are many tablets with inscriptions and pictures that 
were put up to persons who were contemporaries of Nehra, and who not 
improbably may have spoken to Abraham and heard of Sarah’s beauty. 

One figure is that of an architect to Usertsen I, (Abraham’s Pharaoh) and 
who is represented sitting in an elegant chair. Several tablets of this reign 
represent interesting family groups; in one a husband and wife are seen 
seated in a double chair before a table of offerings; their two sons, a youth 
and a little child, approaching, bring new presents. The youth brings a 
bird, the child a flower and a very little bird. In another compartment of 
the picture the father is seen leaning on his staff and looking at his daugh- 
ters, who are bringing garlands of fresh flowers. The table, laden with 
gifts, is evidently a table of funeral offerings. On a mummy case of this 
period are extracts from ‘*The Book or the Dead.” 

The relics in the museum that illustrate the period of the children of 
Israel’s residence in Egypt are still more numerous and imposing. One of 
the most beautiful is the red granite head of Thothmes III, believed by 
many writers to be Joseph’s Pharaoh, which stands in the middle of the 
great gallery. This enormous head was brought from the temple at Karnac, 
where it once formed part of a statue erected in honor of Joseph’s patron, 
the greatest of the XVIIIth Dynasty kings. Near this head are two seated 


statutes of Osiris; one in memory of a prince, the other of a military chief- 
tain in Thothmes III reign, who must—if the chronology be correct that 


places Joseph’s viceroyalty in that time—have been concerned in the great 
events of the time; the disgrace of the chief butler and the chief baker, the 
seven years’ famine, the sudden rise of Joseph to power, and the arrival of 
the Hebrews in Egypt. There are many statues in the same division of the 
gallery of Amenophis III, the last power king of the XVIIIth Dynasty (B. 
C. 1700), the dynasty that remembered Joseph and favored the Hebrews. 
His features have an Ethiopian cast, which distinguishes them from the por- 
traits of other Egyptian kings in the gallery, and, as he had an Ethiopian 
mother, it is probable that these statues are true portraits. In the central 
division of the great gallery are the monuments that illustrate the XIXth 
Dynasty. Near the entrance is a small statue of a scribe called Piaai, who, 
as the inscription tells us, officiated under Ramses II. Several portraits of 
Ramses II, the Pharaoh in whose house Moses was brought up, are to be 
found in this gallery. The most beautiful is a colossal head of granite, once 
part of a statue that stood before Pharaoh Ramses’ great palace at Thebes, 
the winter residence of the Egyptian court, where Moses and his patroness 
must often have resided. 
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In the central saloon is a statue of Men-ptah, the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 
On the northwest staircase, leading to the upper Egyptian gallery, are glass 
cases containing several very interesting examples of copies of chapters of 
the ** Book of the Dead,” that have been taken from mummy cases; some 
are as old as Joseph’s time; several contain nearly all the chapters of the 
Ritual, with the little pictures representing the soul’s progress in the under 
world at the beginning and end of each chapter. Almost all of the 125th 
chapter, which treats of the soul’s entrance into the ‘‘ Hall of the Two 
Truths,”and has for its vignette the celebrated judgment scene. The mum- 
my cases in the first Egyptian room are also painted ones with sentences 
from the ancient sacred books, and with representations of the funeral rites, 
and of the fantastic scenery of Amenti—the strange spiritual beings, protect- 
ing spirits or evil genii, *‘devourers of heads and hearts,” who, according 
to the Ritual teaching, thronged around the unclothed spirit on its entrance 
into the nether world. 

In the glass cases in the second room are to be seen examples of the 
sepulchral vases in which the embalmed heads, hearts, and viscera of the 
dead were placed under the protection of the four guardian genii of Amenti, 
whose heads—hawked-shaped, jackal-shaped, cynocephalus-shaped—are 
figured on the corners of the vases. 

There are numberless other valuable monuments and relics of ancient 
times in Egypt have been accumulating for many years, and have been gath- 
ered from various sources. Some were taken at the capitulation of 
Alexandria from the French, who had collected them during Napoleon’s 
occupation of Egypt, and presented to the museum by George III. Others 
have been the gift of celebrated travelers—Belzoni, Mr. Salt, Col. Howard 
Vyse, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, etc.; others have been purchased by the 
nation from private collectors, or left as bequests. 

Perhaps the most interesting relic in the museum is the large and broken 
slab of black basalt, called the Rosetta stone, because it was found near the 
tomb of Rosetta by a French officer of engineers, who, when he was en- 
gaged in digging the foundation of a fort, came upon the ruins of an ancient 
Egyptian temple. It was given up to the English by the French at the 
capitulation of Alexandria, brought to England by Lord Hutchinson, and 
deposited in the British Museum. Baron Bunsen says of the stone, that it 
shares with the ‘* Description de Egypte,” written by the learned men Na- 
poleon took with his army to Egypte, ‘*the honor of being the only result of 
vital importance to universal history that accrued from a vast expedition, a 
brilliant conquest, and a bloody combat for the possession of Egypt.” 


The Semitic People. 


The Semitic languages are six: (1) Babylonian and Assyrian; (2) Ara- 
maic; (3) Hebrew; (4) Arabian; (5) Sabean; (6) Ethiopian or Géez. 
From a linguistic point of view the Semites are divided into six peoples: 
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(1) Babylonians and Assyrians; (2) Arameans; (3) Hebrews; (4) Araps; 
(5) Sabeans; (6) Abyssinians. 

There are three theories as to the origin of the Semites: (1) That they 
originated in and came from Africa; (2) that their original habitations were 
the highlands east of the Caspian sea, but at a time earlier than our present 
history they left these mountains and settled in their true homes, Babylonia 
and Assyria; and (3) that they originated in Central Arabia. The first 
theory rests upon the similarity of the Semitic and Hamitic languages. It 
originated with Néldeke, but even he now thinks that Central Arabia is the 
more likely home. The second theory is supported by Kremer,- Guidi, 
Hommel, ¢¢ a/., and appears to be the most scientific. Following the 
modern scientific method it pays special attention to the influence of envi- 
ronment upon language. It observes that, for instance, came/, but neither 
ostrich nor date palm has the same name in all Semitic languages; and 
therefore concludes that the camel existed in the original home of the 
Semites, while neither the ostrich nor the date was there. And such ahome 
is only to be found north of Persia and Afghanistan. Against the theory it 
has been objected that its foundation is too uncertain; four to five thousand 
years would certainly change climatic and other conditions, and furthermore 
the name for mountain is not the same in all the Semitic languages, nor are 
words for man, boy, old man, tent, etc. According to the premises of the 
theory they ought to be the same. Most of the younger Orientalists favor 
the third theory. 

The history of the Semites is divided into three periods: (1) From the 
end of the third thousand years B. C. to about 500 B. C. (2) From about 
500 B. C. to about 600 A. C. (3) From 600 A. C. to the present day. 
With almost absolute certainty it can be said that the Semites, during the 
whole of the second thousand years before Christ, possessed that territory 
which we commonly assign to them, and that they at that time were divided 
into the following five groups: (1) Babylonians, often called Chaldeans, 
and Assyrians; (2) Arameans; (3) Hebrews, including Pheenicians, 
Canaanites, Israelites, Edomites, Moabites, etc. ; (4) Arabians; (5) Sabeans. 
In the first period the Babylonians and Assyrians possessed the highest 
culture. Next to them came the Pheenicians, then the Israelites, and next 
the Sabeans. Perhaps this list will be changed. The latest discoveries in 
Southern Arabia, particularly those of Glaser, reveal a most wonderful 
state of culture and civilization. The exact position of the Arabians can- 
not be fixed, because we know next to nothing about their earliest history. 

The literary history of the Semites falls into eight groups: (1) The Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian writings, 2,000-500 B. C.; (2) the Hebrew or Old 
Testament, 1,000-100 B. C.; (3) the Sabean literature, mainly inscriptions, 
800 B. C.-400 A. C.; (4) the Phoenician, including Carthaginian inscrip- 
tions, 600 B. C.-400 A. C.; (5) the Aramaic literature is as old as 600 B. 
C., and divided into three branches: (@) Jewish-Aramaic or Chaldean, 300 
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B. C.-500 A. C.; (4) Syriac, 200 B. C.-800 A. C; (c) Nabatrean and Pal- 
myric inscriptions, 100 B. C.-300 A. C. Contemporaneous with Aramaic 
is (6) the New Hebrew or Rabbinical literature ; (7) Ethiopian and Amharic 
literature; and (8) the voluminoys Arabic literature from about 600 A. C. 
to our day.—WVordish Tidschrift. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 

Arrangements for the sale of our maps have now been made with Messrs. 
G. W. and C. B. Colton & Co., whose well-known establishment is at No. 
312 Broadway, New York city. Upto the present time it has been neces- 
sary to order each desired map from the London office and have it sent 
C. O. D., but the Messrs. Colton import the sheets and dispose of the maps, 
either mounted for hanging upon the wall, or in portfolio as the purchaser 
may desire. The saving to the purchaser is considerable, and he also 
receives his map promptly. 

It may be well to speak of the maps somewhat in detail, as they are all 
made from the Ordnance Survey and are or unquestioned correctness 

1. There is a very large map on the scale of one inch to the mile. This 
on the London list is numbered 4, and is called ‘‘ The Great Map of West- 
ern Palestine.” It is a magnificent work of art, showing the contours like a 
photograph. -It has only modern names. It was the first fruit of the survey. 
As the Americans had then undertaken to do Eastern Palestine, and had not 
yet failed, this map was supposed in 1880, to show the completion of their 
task by the English. Mounted, this map is thirteen feet by seven. In 
twenty-six sheets it fills a portfolio about thirty inches by two feet.. The 
selling price in London is to subscribers about eleven dollars and to non- 
subscribers about sixteen dollars for the unmounted, and to subscribers 
about seventeen dollars, and to non-subscribers about twenty-six dollars for 
the mounted. Sheets can also be had separately. This map is seldom 
called for and must still be obtained from London. 

2. **The Old and New Testament Map” in the larger form has twenty 
sheets. It is delicately colored and has all the names, Old Testament names 
in red; New Testament names in blue. Everything, even down to the 
pathways is on it. Its northern limit is Baalbek, its southern Kadesh- 
Barnea. The scale is three-eights of an inch to the mile. It is pre- 
eminently a working map. Subject of course to a charge for carriage to the 
purchaser’s residence, far or near, this map is sold in New York in the 
unmounted form to subscribers for $10.50, to non-subscribers, $16.00; 
mounted, to subscribers, $18.50, to non-subscribers, $26.00. When 
mounted this map is eight feet by six. 

3. From the above map a smaller one is made, called the ‘* Twelve-Sheet 
Map.” On the London list it is No. 3. One row of sheets on the north 
and one on the east are omitted, and the twenty sheets become twelve. The 
summit of Hermon and Damascus are now the northern limit. Nothing im- 
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portant is lost on the east. The south and west are as before. This map when 
mounted is six and three-fourths by four and a half feet and is well adapted 
to the minister’s study. Its price in New York is for the unmounted, to 
subscribers, $6.50, mounted, $12.50; non-subscribers, $10.00 and $16.00. 

Maps 2 and 3 can also be had uncolored and with modern names only, at 
the same price. They can also be had mounted without rollers to fold up. 

4. A map in six sheets shows Western Palestine with references to the 
profiles of the ground, and indicates by color the water basins. Mounted, 
it is five feet and a half by three. . Prices, about half those of the twelve- 
sheet map. 

5. The last now to be described is a plan of Jerusalem on the scale of 
eighteen inches to the mile. It shows the elevations, streets, walls, cisterns, 
etc., with modern discoveries in red. The New York price is about one 
dollar. It is about twenty inches by twelve. 

A volume of much value in connection with map study is ‘‘ Names and 
Places, an Index to all the Bible names of places, with full references.” 
The New York price to subscribers is one dollar; to non-subscribers $1.25, 
postage in all cases tén cents additional. 

I do not speak of the Raised Map at this time because arrangements for 
its sale are not completed. Subscribers may order it at once from London 
at about thirty-six dollars to be sent C. O. D. with packing and freight 
added, but I have a hope that its manufacture can be arranged for in this 
country at a more favorable price. It has been entered with the librarian of 
Congress, and negotiations are pending of which information will be given 
as soon as possible. The copy at the exposition has been carefully examined 
and has received much praise, though sent off lacking some hand finish. 

All friends of the work will be glad to learn that Mr. Armstrong, to 
whom we owe so much for many good. deeds, but especially for the raised 
map, has returned from his summer holiday in improved health and await- 
ing with eagerness the interval of the next firman. I have lately talked with 
a gentleman from Jerusalem who assures me that the government will not 
oppose excavation, and would now accept the offer of Lady Burdett-Coutts 
to restore the aqueduct from Solomon’s Pool. Would that this and other 
needed works might be carried on until the paths to dwell are restored! 

Tueopore F. Wricut, 
42 Quincey Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 

The excavations undertaken at Hissarlik by Dr. Diérpfeld, the director of 
the German Archeological School at Athens, have been attended by very 
satisfactory results. According to the theory of the late Dr. Schliemann, 
six super-imposed cities lie buried beneath the artificial mound at that place, 
the so-called second city being identical with the Homeric Troy. The re- 
cent researches, however, lead to the conclusion that what is known as the 
sixth city should be identified with the city described by the poet. Not only 
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have specimens of pottery been discovered exactly resembling and apparenti, 
synchronous with those found at Mycenz, but courses of beautifully-fitte:| 
masonry have been laid bare which seem entirely to justify the epithets em- 
ployed by Homer. Additional evidence is furnished by the gray colored 
pottery found in adjacent tumuli. The excavations have been carried out at 
the expense of Dr. Schliemann’s widow. 


Book Review. 
THE Earty SprREAD oF RELIGIOUS IDEAS, ESPECIALLY IN THE FAR 
East. By Joseph Edkins, B.A., D.D. 

Religion is not a new invention. It is as old as the world. The word 
arose to the surface thousands of years ago. As Miiller says:—‘**When the 
young Brahman lights his fire on his simple altar at the rising of the sun, 
and prays in the oldest prayer in the world, *‘ May the Sun quicken our 
minds’; or when, later in life, he discards all prayer and sacrifice as 
useless, nay, as hurtful, and silently buries his own self in the Eternal Self 
—all this is religion.” Men in all ages have apprehended the infinite, and 
whether they call it Zeus, or Jupiter, or Dyaus-pitar, or Lord, Lord, they 
still feel after, and revere, and even love, under the names of the Unknown, 
the Incomprehensible, the Infinite. 

Undoubtedly all religions assume in some way the task of relieving and 
raising humanity; but the religious and philosophical conceptions of the 
ancient world were simply an ideal. There was a yearning for something 
that was not, a need for the response which Christianity alone can give. 
Yet under all skies we have the inspired voice above the gross superstitions 
and subtle speculations of pantheism. As De Pressensé says: ‘‘ The sigh 
after the unknown God so long inarticulately breathed, becomes, upon puri- 
fied lips in the evening of the Old World, a prevailing prayer which opens 
heaven and brings deliverance down.” 

It was only in the latter part of the seventeenth century that the study of 
religion began, and as soon as the historical treatment began, Lessing* 
showed conclusively that all religion depends upon a revealing activity of 
God, whose purpose is the education of the race. It is shown that the 
philosophy of religion comprises two elements—one historical and one 
metaphysical—which must be present, equally developed, and organically 
combined. Religion is a fact whose origin and manifold relations must be 
explained, and that fact claims to contain the final truth, and the claim must 
be investigated. But a perfect fusion of these two elements is difficult, and 
the difficulty explains the late development of this branch of philosophy. 

The historical study of religion is claiming more and more the attention 
of scholars, and the great mass of information upon primeval religion gath- 
ered in ancient Oriental literature, is being thoroughly sifted. It is found 








*Ersichung des Menschengeschlechts. 1870. 
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that treasures of knowledge are enshrined in that literature, and if we wish 
to learn the early history of the idea of God we must seek it in the ages 
before the Semites and Indo-Europeans began their career. 

Such Vedic scholars as Benfey, Max Miiller, Roth, Grassmann and Kuhn, 
students of Greek mythology, as Welcker and Preller, students of Teutonic 
mythology as Grimm and Simrock, of Egyptian and Assyrian mythology as 
Renouf, Sayce, Halévy, and others, have thrown a great light in recent 
years upon the history of early religions. We find that the exceedingly im- 
portant fact that the revelations made to Noah and Enoch are recorded not 
only in the first book of Moses, but are to be found interpenetrated with 
human thought and mixed and modified in a hundred ways, in the works of 
Chinese, Hindu and Persian sages, and that the primeval religious history of 
our race has left many vestiges in Asiatic literature. 

The divine revelation did not begin with Moses, nor with Abraham, nor 
with Noah. It began with man’s appearance on the earth; and the further 
we go back in our inquiries into language and ancient religious tradition, 
the purer will be the form of men’s ideas on religion at which we shall 
arrive, and we shall find a pure monotheism in China, Persia, Egypt, Ara- 
bia and Palestine. In the ages before Abraham there was a revelation, and 
it is recoverable. This revelation was made to men who preceded on the 
chart of time both the Chinese in China, the Egyptians in Egypt, and the 
Akkadians in Babylonia. 

A great literature has been brought to our notice in recent years. The 
translations of Darmesteter and West in the Sacred Books of the East open 
to us the inaccessible lore of the Parsees. The Zendavesta helps us to 
acquire a knowledge of those dogmas of the ancient religion of the Persians, 
which were propagated by them among the populations of India, China, 
Turkey, and Japan with the most remarkable results. Then there are the 
sacred books of the Hindus, committed to writing about B. C. 300. The 
religious philosophy and ritual of the Chinese, in the six volumes by Dr. 
Legge in the Sacred Books of the East, and the Book of the Dead of the 
Egyptians, open a rich field of inquiry. 

A wide and fertile source of information is found in translations from 
Assyrian and Egyptian documents recently deciphered. May not Genesis 
have been compiled by writers who read cuneiform Babylonian tablets, and 
wrote themselves with the new Pheenician alphabet, just then getting into 
general use? The inscribed tablets from Tel-el: Amarna show that in the 
age of Egyptian sovereignty over Palestine before the days of Moses, the 
Babylonian writing was in use for all official purposes. 

One of the most interesting and compact little books with which we have 
met, is Dr. Edkin’s work on ‘‘The Early Spread of Religious Ideas.” The 
main idea is to sketch briefly the chief points in primeval religious teaching. 
Having lived among the adherents of Eastern religions for forty-five years, 
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he has become strongly convinced that what good teaching their books con- 
tain is derived from early revelation. 

Dr. Edkins treats of the ‘*‘ Pre-Mosaic Origin of the Book of Genesis” ; 
‘¢ Primeval Monotheism in China and Persia”; ‘*How Religious Ideas 
Spread in the Ancient World”; ‘‘Polytheism in China”; ‘*The Moral 
Ideas of the Chinese”; ‘‘ Early Spread of the Belief in a Future State” ; 
and the ** Philological History of the Name of God.” 

He endeavors to show that truth was at first divine, and that we should in 
heathen customs and beliefs search for the divine elements from which they 
sprang. He considers that Christian theology suffers if we trace the ancient 
laws and usages of the Jews to a heathen origin. Says Dr. Edkins: 

‘‘ The higher criticism of the passing hour tells us that Genefis is legend- 
ary. The investigations of Eastern religions appears to me to show that 
Genesis is historical, and is our best guide in seeking to know the origin of 
religious ideas. The gradual spread of these idea in the various countries of 
Asia in early times shows, beyond contradiction, that the radiation of spirit- 
ual light throughout that continent came from the same country where 
science and philosophy took their rise. The primeval revelations of God to 
mankind stirred to activity the spiritual nature of humanity, and this spirit- 
ual movement was the main cause of the intellectual movement which led 
men to make early progress in useful inventions and in scientific thought. 
The Book of Genesis, by giving us Babylonian documents, unvails to us a 
wider scope of primeval revelation, and helps us to see more clearly in the 
depths of ancient time the great love of God in revealing Himself to our 
first progenitors.” (New York: Fleming H. Revere Company. pp. 140. 
Price $1.20.) 


Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
To the Editor of Biblia : 
The following subscriptions since August 20th are gratefully acknowl- 
edged : 
Prof. Wm. Henry Green, D.D. M. O. Johnstone 
$5 co RicHARD SHARPE 
10 00 6Rev. Edward Y. Hincks, 
BN Eivavs 0 etnwersioanwe - 5 00 


Subscriptions to the Archzological Survey of Egypt. 
To the Editor of Biblia: 
From August 20th to date I have received very thankfully these sub- 
scriptions : 
New Bedford Public Library..$65 00 War Department, Washington, 
Hon. J. G. Bourinot, LL. D., Wi Sides vecxwnnee cocvevcoegy 
D.C. L., Litt. D.......... 5 00 Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
Amherst College Library ciation, New York 
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Our important labors at Thebes will be renewed as early as possible the 
coming season, and the second volume of the Archeological Survey (Beni 
Hasan IJ.) will be delivered to subscribers at an early day. Another gen- 
erous friend to the Fund, Hon. Frederick Lathrop Ames of Boston, has 
died, as has also Hon. Hamilton Fish, LL. D., and I am asking ** Who 
will rise up and take their places?” 

Perhaps when the fair has closed, archeology, so brilliantly illustrated as 
a science in the marvellous exposition, will have received a fresh start, and 


our Fund will share in the increased interest in the story of Man and of men 
from the beginning of History. 


ee a ee 


Wu.u1aM C. WInsLow. 
Boston, September 20, 1893. 





Archzological Notes. 
The September part of Ancient Egypt, devoted to the ‘‘Egyptian Panthe- 


” 


on” is very late in getting from the press. It will reach the subscribers in 
due time. 
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The interesting article by Dr. Brugsch on ‘‘Pre-historic Cannabalism in 
Ancient Egypt,” is taken from the Reform Advocate of Chicago. It is 
translated by Dr. Emil Hirsch from the Vorse’sche Zeitung of Berlin, for July. 


In reply to several inquiries we would say that the ‘‘Babylonian Contract 
Tablets,” noticed in the September Binuia, can be obtained of the author, 
Dr. Alfred B. Moldenke, 124 East 46th street, New York. The price is 
seventy-five cents. i 





The Palestinean version of a few verses of Exodus has lately been found 
on a Hebrew palimpsest in Egypt, and acquired by the Bodleian library of 
Oxford. This piece is a valuable addition to the fragments already in the 
Bodleian library, and just edited by the Rev. G. H. Gwilliam. 


M. de Morgan the energetic director of the Ghizeh Museum, has been 
working this summer at Sakkara, and has discovered the largest mastaba 
tomb yet known. He reports having already cleared sixteen chambers and 
passages, covered with scenes, some sculptured, others painted. This will 
be opened to the public next winter. 


We desire to call the attention of the readers of Brsiia to the, advertise- 
ment in this number of the ancient Egyptian ‘‘ Book of the Dead.” An 
opportunity is given of procuring a copy of this remarkable work at a 
merely nominal price. By the aid of photo-engraving the seventy-nine 
plates of the Turin Papyrus and the twenty plates of the Louvre papyrus are 
reproduced ; that of the Turin papyrus being an exact fac-simile, as edited 
by Lepsius, and dating from about 700 B. C. A complete translation is 
given in English, and the valuable index of Lieblein is autographed by the 
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editor much plainer and better than the original. This work is indis- 
pensable not only to the Egyptologist, but to the general reader who desires 
to become acquainted with one of the earliest religions, dating back over 
five thousand years. This work is undertaken at a great expense, and we 
trust that every copy will be subscribed for before publication. 


Oriental papers in recent journals: Chaldean and Egyptian Trees on 
Chinese Sculptures of 147 A. D.—W. St. C. Boscawen. Babylonian and 
Oriental Record, Vol. V1, page 12. The Ancient Trade Route Across 
Ethiopia.—J. Th. Bent. Geographical Journal, August. A Preliminary 
Study of the Kalyani Inscriptions of Dammacheti, 1476 A. D.—Taw Sein 
Ko. Jndian Antiquary, August. Mythological Studies in the Rig Veda.— 
A. A. Macdonell. Jour. Royal Asiatic Society, July. Les Descendants de 
Sem et la Migration d’Abraham.—J. Halévy. Revue Sémitique, January. 


La Correspondence d’Amenophis III, et d’Amenopophis IV. 7 Halévy 
Revue Sémitique, April, July. 


. Grant Bey, of Cairo, writes to Sir William Geddes, the principal of 
Pte University, of the remarkable discovery at Alexandria of the 
tombs of Alexander the Great and of Cleopatra. The discovery, it seems, 
was made in connection with the digging going on in a piece of ground on 


the site of the ancient town of Alexandria, which a Greek gentleman had 
bought for the purpose of erecting a residence and laying out a garden. 
There is said to be no doubt about the matter, as the names of the occupants 
are over the doors of the tombs. The doors are of bronze and covered with 
Greek inscriptions. Here and there the bronze has corroded, so that with 
the aid of a magnesium light one could see the marble sarcophagi and a 
number of other things in the rooms. The tombs of the Ptolemies are thirty 
feet below the surface, and the one exposed to view is that of Cleopatra. 
Twenty feet deeper, and only six feet above sea level, is Alexander’s tomb 
all by itself, only there are some chambers near it filled with rolls and 
parchments—in other words, a library of ancient books. 





It must be remembered that the founders of the Babylonian civilization, 
when they migrated from the east to the plains of Shinar, were not the sole 
inheritors of a sacred tradition and science which had been derived from that 
primitive epoch and civilization of which the world to-day possesses but very 
little knowledge. They who had traveled eastward from the original and 
common center of populations, settling in the region now known as China, 
who had founded in fact the celestial empire at a period whose chronology 
is almost unknown, were not less the inheritors of a tradition and science 
which formed the basis of primitive doctrines and of politico-religious insti- 
tutions in many respects strikingly similar to those that constituted the orig- 
inal stratum of the Hamite formation of Western As‘a. The first popula- 
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tions located in the valley of the Nile were by no means ignorant of the same 
doctrines, the same theories, pertaining alike to the cosmos, the temple, the 
state, to the organization of terrestrial kingdoms after the model of the celes- 
tial. The Aryans of India and Persia, as well as those of Greece and Rome, 
who seem to have departed from the common home of all the races at a later 
epoch, who had each for themselves established independent types of civili- 
zation, although much indebted to those races who had preceded them in 
the path of human development and progress, seemed to have preserved dis- 
tinct recollections of the traditional abode from which all had departed, and 
of the ideas primitively associated with it. The same is to be said of the 
Semitic races. Thus, from the most widely separated nationalities of the 
old world we can gather the proofs of the existence of primeval doctrines, 
theories of a cosmical, religious, political, and even social character, so sim- 
ilar in detail that the hypothesis of their common origin in some region that 
had been historically and geographically the center of all these peoples would 
seem to be completely established. 


There are in existence a number of rolls of papyrus which have been 
taken from mummy-cases, and which on examination have proved to be 
chapters or complete copies of a very ancient book called ‘* The Book, or 
Litany of the Dead.” It appears to have been one of the forty-two sacred 
books of the Egyptians attributed to the god Thoth, the ‘lord of divine 
words,” and which they guarded with extreme reverence, holding them to 
contain doctrines of so high and awful a nature respecting the gods and the 
condition of the soul after death, that only members of the priestly order 


were permitted to read them. Copies of them were kept in the royal libra- 
ries and in the colleges of the priests, and were never allowed to fall into 
profane hands. That some of these very ancient writings should have come 
down in safety to us, is owing to a fortunate custom the Egyptians had of 
placing a papyrus roll, inscribed with one or more chapters from the sacred 
book that specially concerned the condition of the soul in the other world, 


in the hand of the deceased person before his mummy-case was closed up, 
and burying it with him. They seem to have regarded the roll as a sort of 
passport to Amenti, which the dead had need to take with him. A great 
number of these papyri taken from coffins have found their way into the 
different museums of Europe, and have been carefully examined by schol- 
ars. It was soon discovered that they were all manuscripts of one book, 
though there were variations in the text, and some of the rolls contained 
more chapters than others. The writings claim for themselves the title of 
‘¢ The Book,” or ‘* The Book of the Dead,”—the book of Thoth ; and 
whatever may be said as to their authorship, their great antiquity is proved 
by the fact that sentences of them were found on tombs and sarcophagi nearly 
four thousand years old, and also by internal evidences of language and 
archaic form of hieroglyphic writing. The passports placed reverently in 
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dead hands, that were warm in the time of Joseph and Moses, have been 
received and read at last in a western world as strange to the bearers of them 
as Amenti itself could have been. The ‘** Book of the Dead” is a strange 
Pilgrim’s Progress of five thousand years ago, only here it is the disembodied 
spirit that begins and concludes the journey, and it is conducted through 
scenery as fantastic and terrible as any that Dante’s imagination conjured up. 
What poet of five thousand years ago saw or dreamed it, and, struggling 
with almost insurmountable difficulties of imperfect language and means of 
writing, dimly pictured it forth so that we can trace its outline still? 


In an article in the October Denison Quarterly, by Prof. Ira M. Price, 
Ph.D., on ‘* Some Results of the Higher Criticism of the Old Testament,” 
he says: ‘* The entire theory of reconstruction as applied and advocated by 
Reuss, Gross, Kuenen, Wellhausen and their school, and adopted in the 
main by such Christian critics as Cheyne, Driver and Briggs, presupposes 
that the oriental world prior and down to the exile was slowly emerging 
from a state of barbarism. On their presumption civilization and culture 
were late productions. But was there no civilization, no high culture in 
those times? Do the discoveries of the past half century bear out this 
hypothesis ? What say the monuments and tombs of Egypt ? What is the 
word from Mesopotamia ? Long before the year 1500 B. C., southwestern 
Asia and Egypt had magnificent civilizations. Israel and his family so- 
journed in the land of the mightiest of these peoples. Here they were edu- 
cated in the customs and manners, the arts and sciences of this great and 
old civilization. Moses himself, who, according to some critics, was little 
more than a shadow, ‘‘ was instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” 
The import of this statement is unfolding with every prominent discovery 
in the lands of the Nile. They show that he was educated to the level of 
any man of his day. Again, the people whom he led out of the land were 
not a mob of barbarians as asserted by Horton in ‘ Revelation and the 
Bible.’ Each tribe had its elder and such organization as their Egyptian 
masters permitted. The lack of the spirit of independence does not necessi- 
tate a barbarous condition. They had skilled workmen and could carry ‘out 
with exactness the commands of Jehovah regarding the construction of their 
symbols of worship. Again, the discoveries at Tel el-Amarna seven years 
ago deal a fatal blow to the hypothesis under consideration. From every 
part of southwestern Asia letters were dispatched to the royalty of Egypt as 
early as 1500 B. C. The nearly three hundred clay letters reveal a consider- 
able general civilization throughout all southwestern Asia even before Moses’ 
day. This premise is based on a presumption, a misconception, an ignoring 
of the most remarkable results of the last fifty years in the department of ° 
archeology. The most extreme conservatism scarcely dared hope for such 
clear and convincing evidence of an early, wide-spread civilization as these 
clay volumes of the sixteenth century B. C. now lay before us.” 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, fur the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given tos ites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted en the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 


weights having already been found. 
Since the establishment of the Fund in 
1883, explorers have been sent out every 


season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. ‘The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
nee (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
hapters in thé history of Greek art and 
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Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archeologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on prin¢i- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.—Tel-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘*The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Tell Nebireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part I.,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.”’ 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘‘Tah- 
panhes” and the “Daphne” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Zell DNebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘* Daph- 
ne,” included in ‘* Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Tell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” by Dr. Naville. 

1889-90.— Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike XVIIIth Dynasty 
(that of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest 
to the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thrill- 
ing interest to every student of the Bible. 
“Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 

1890-91.—Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. Memoir to appear. 

1891-3. — Tell Mokdam and Deir el- 
Bahari (Thebes). The latter is a most im- 


portant place for explorative labors. 
1890-8.—The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt, for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Percy 
Newberry, Buchman, J. E. Newberry 


and Carter. This work is of incom- 
parable importance in many ways, and, 
in view of the wholesale and _irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hasan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-’92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
gtaphed, copied, etc. The tombs at El 
Bersheh having been exhaustively surveyed, 
the Survey officials proceeded to Tel el- 
Amarna, the scene of the discovery of the 
famous tablets. Dr. Winslow outlined 
the purpose of the survey in Breuia for 
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November, 1890; and in January 1892, 
he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
Hasan. A ‘‘Special Extra Report,” illus- 
trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hasan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. A volume on El Ber- 
sheh, or at least one on Tel el-Amarna, 
will be published. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant laburs of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.’ 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life—‘among them eighty -nine 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 


LOOAL HONORARY SECRETARIES FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York. 

Rey. Henry L. Myrick, ‘‘Briar Cliff,” 
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New York city. 


’ Rev. Frederick W. Taylor, D.D.,Spring- 
field, Ill. 
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Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 869 Euclid Ave., 
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Prof. Chas. C. Stearns, 126 Garden 
St., Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., Carlin- 
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President James Marshall, D.D., Cedar 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

8. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.8., LL D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C.M. G., F. R. 8., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the result- 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and als for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1. Excavations aT JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 


ted before the valleys were filled up, have 


been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and ail 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. Tae RECOVERY oF THE SYNAGOGUE 
oF GALILEE, BY Sir CHarLes WILson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

8. Tue Survey or Western Patgs- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
We possess a map, On the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 


In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 


4. Tre AronaoLoaicaAL Work or M. 
CLermont-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 


5. Tue GrotogioaL Survey or PAt- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hurt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 


ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 


/ 


6. ExXoAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM are car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 


7. Tue Survey on tHe East or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 
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8. Inquiry into MANNERS AND Cus- 
toms, Proverss, LeGEenps, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
‘‘Palestine Explored,” will know what 
vivid light is often thrown*upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 


the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 


LIA 


Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 


and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 


obtained. 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,”’ 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its agents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(8) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 

Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 

Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlan ‘within the 
Decapolis.’” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
TyPis: 
Brsuia PUBLISHING Co., ff 
MDCCCXCIII. 
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